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- LIBRETTO WITHOUT RHYME, RHYTHM, OR 
REVERENCE. 


BY A LOVER OF GOOD MUSIC AND COMMON SENSE. 


Tue Leeds Festival, is over. And now, may I ask, how long are the 
lovers of good music to be insulted by the production of such discredit- 
able libretti as were offered for their delectation on this occasion ? 
Allow me to call your attention to the libretto Dr. Troutbeck has pro- 
vided for Dvorak’s oratorio, St. Zudmila, ‘The story is simplicity itself. 
Ivan (St. John), wandering through Bohemia, comes across a festival 
which is being held in honour of the goddess Baba. “ Armed only with 
an axe” (see No. 11), and also with a cross, “which in his hand he 
strongly swung” (see No. 24), the prophet strikes the statue down. 
By this act the Princess Ludmila is converted ; the people cry out, 
“ Now all gives way together !” (no less than three-and-twenty times), 
and Part I. comes to a conclusion. 

Part II.—Ludmila and Svatava (Confidante) set off for the 
wilderness in order to find St. John, and Confidante indulges in much 
fine language by the way, intermingled with remarks that remind one 
of Tilburina in that celebrated farce “The Critic.” Would you have 
a specimen of fine writing? Then take these lines— 

“The mighty power which his teaching wields, 

Which from his words like rushing rain is pouring, 

Has bowed thy will,” &c. 
These are w(h)itching words; but which is which? Was it the 
teaching or the power which “ poured?” And if the latter, how did 








the “teaching” manage to “wield” a pouring power? One can 
but admire—it is impossible to understand—so “ nice a derangement | 
of epitaphs.” 
But to continue. The ladies reach the prophet’s cave, and to 
quote Ludmila’s words— 
“Forth issues some one—himself ! ” 


Did she expect any one else, we wonder? Five bars awful suspense 
—the prophet speaks, and this is what he says :-— 
“T made no mistake ; I greet thee, my daughter ! ” 


‘Twelve bars more tremolo—anxiously we wait. Has the mountain 
but produced this mouse? No, there is more to come—confidential 
this time (“ mezza voce” and “ espressivo ” are the directions)— 

“1 mark thou didst not fear the gloomy forest, 

The jagged peaks, the toilsome road, 

The wild beasts’ howls, the thorny brakes.” 
N.B.—I like “ beasts’ howls ;” such capital words to sing! After all 
this balderdash come passages which I forbear to quote. ‘To every 
reverent mind it is, indeed, the worst and most offensive feature of 
these modern libretti that things sacred and things ridiculous are 
thus ignorantly interwoven. We will pass on to the Hunting Chorus 
(sung by the followers of Prince Borivoj). These gallant foresters 
stop at nothing ; they go through mountains (see No. 25) as easily as 
other men would go over them ; they are all armed for the chase with 
axes, arrows, cudgels, knives, and swords! And the burden of their 
song is this— 





“Daring and danger 
Gladly we name !” 
One cannot wonder that Svatava is alarmed, or that Ludmila should 
“tremble at the song the riders utter!” but No. 26 is perhaps the 
funniest of all. Borivoj has still to be converted, and a miracle is 
performed on his behalf, wherein the past, present, and future are 
mixed up in altogether admirable confusion. Here is the text intact 
—punctuation and all :— 
Solo.- -BORIVOJ. 

“O what a sight before my vision 

Within this wood has been displayed ! 

A hind was wounded by my arrow, 

And, falling after many struggles, 

Before an old man’s feet lay dead. 

A single sign he makes above her, 

Takes the arrow—-a marvel, an amazing sight ! 

The hind is healed, unwounded ; 

Soon she his hand in gratitude is licking.” 

It was clearly dishonest of the prophet to appropriate so “a- 

mazing” an arrow, though it is possible that other commentators may 





read this passage differently. It does, indeed, appear somewhat 
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doubtful whether the arrow itself or the act of appropriation is “the 
marvel” referred to by the author; but nobody will deny that the 
miracle (as described by Dr. Troutbeck) is truly very remarkable. 
We know that the dead have been raised, and the wounded healed. 
But we never before heard of any one who attempted to “ heal” the 
“ dead,” or to “unwound” a creature that had been wounded ! 

The miracle has a depressing effect upon the followers of Borivoj. 
They have only killed one animal (a bad shot, too), and that one has 
been restored to life. With the simplicity of little children who have 
been ordered to tidy up their toys, the noble sportsmen murmur— 

“A fearful shape, upon our path, 
Appeared before us here to-day ! 
We are afraid, and we would fain 
Put all our hunting quite away /” 
But Borivoj catches sight of Ludmila, and, to the same tune as “O 
what a sight before my vision,” again breaks forth in song :— 
O what a lovely youthful maiden 
Among the rocks is yonder hidden ! 
Upon my heart what steals so sweetly ? 
What feeling rises all unbidden ? 
Old man, I pray thee answer me, 
Who thou, who she is, quickly say. 
Chorus (as before) : 
We are afraid, and we would fain 
Put all our hunting quite away, &c., &c. 
But we must hasten on. Borivoj proposes to Ludmila, but Ludmila 
declines the honour. She will have nothing to do with a man who is 
so wicked as to go out hunting— 
To thee the pleasures of the chase belong, 
For me the stars another path disclose. 

No. 33-—The astonished chorus cry out, “She will not !” some 
seventeen or eighteen times. This might prove monotonous but for 
an ingenious arrangement. Before the first division have reached 
the word “not” another set of voices interpose; thus, to the 
audience, the effect is, ‘She will, she will not, she will, she will not !” 
and the excitement is kept up to the end. We have forborne to 
quote from those portions of the libretto which treat of holy things ; 
but it is well, perhaps, to give one specimen of this semi-amorous, 
semi-religious twaddle. The young couple are at a deadlock; St. 
John has to get them out of the difficulty, and this is how he does 
it :— 

Thy new-found God doth give thee this command : 
O daughter, give thou to him thy hand. 
Heal the wounds his heart is feeling. 
And thou shalt see that he will be a Christian ! 
Bathos can no further go. 

Part III. is occupied with the baptism of the happy couple ; and 
as Borivoj suggests that all Bohemia should be christened at the 
same time— 

Not I alone and Ludmila, but a// Bohemians, 

Father, to be baptized are eager— 
we can scarcely wonder that it should take sixty-six pages to complete 
the rite. The chorus offer their congratulations— 

Baptismal grace be yours in much abundance, 

Now rise as Christians, and as partners rise — 
and are evidently well satisfied with their own performance— 

Both heaven and earth our voices hear delighted, 

O sing ye Alleluia, all united. 
There are still three or four numbers devoted to the solemn in- 
vocation of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Is it not a scandal that 
such a composition as this should be admitted for performance by 
the directors of the greatest provincial festival of the year? If music 
be all in all, and the words of no import, then let us bravely acknow- 
ledge the fact, and simply sing Sol-fa. One cannot blame Herr 
Dvorak (as a foreigner he is not bound to know good English from 
bad)—neither can one blame Dr. Troutbeck. If people will buy 
such stuff, why should not he continue to reel it out? It is the 
directors of musical societies, the publishers, that I would attack; and, 
while gratefully acknowledging the many services that Messrs. Novello 
have rendered to the cause of music, I think few will disagree with 
me when I maintain that it is not creditable to the high reputation of 
their firm when they thus accept without enquiry, and publish without 
correction, a libretto deficient alike in reverence, rhyme, rhythm, 
grammar, or common sense.—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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THE HISTORY OF A MUSICAL PHRASE ATTEMPTED. 
A Sketch by Sir GEORGE GROVE. 
(Continued from page 708.) 

Johann Joseph Fux, the contrapuntist ( 1660-1741), was a con- 
siderable contrast to Handel; but he is quite as fond of this theme. 
He starts a MS. Kyrie with it :— 

No. 71. 
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A few bars of each given in von Kochel’s work on Fux, Nos. 39 and 
97 in Beilage X. 

In Fux’s great theoretical work, the “Gradus ad Parnassum” 
(p. 256), the phrase begins the plain-song to the Offertorium for the 
4th Sunday in Advent :— 
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Is introduced in a Motet (p. 249), and forms the subject of a Fugue 
for three voices :— 
No. 74. 
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We now leave the ancients and turn to the moderns—to those 
great composers who have made the modern orchestra what it is, and 
who, with all their innovations, are so conservative as to delight in 
our old phrase. 

The first of these is Joseph Haydn. My quotations of his contribu- 
tions to the history of our phrase are not important, but theyare probably 
only a small proportion of those which might be found in his works. 

The earliest example is in the Finale of a Symphony in D of the 
year 1763, for Strings, Flute, 2 Oboes, and 4 Horns, beginning :— 
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This is given by C.’F. Pohl .n his “Life of Haydn” i. 295, and the 
Finale is alluded to more particularly on page 302. The Symphony 
does not seem to exist in England, but on applying to Mr. Pohl at 
Vienna he has kindly given me full details. The Finale is based 
mainly on the phrase. It opens thus :— 
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A bar later the phrase is repeated a third higher :— 
No. 76. Viol. 1. 
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At bar 20 it is again given with different treatment :— 
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—and again at bar 51 :— 
No. 78. VI. & Fl. 82a. 
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The working out of the movement begins with the phrase in the 
bass ; the bass of No. 1 being transposed to the second violins, and a 
melodious counterpoint above all— 
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Three bars further it occurs again in D, apparently in the violins, 
the two parts of the preceding examples changing places :— 
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At bar 16, No. 79 is repeated, the passage being in the key of C; and 
at bar 23 it is given in E minor, the phrase being at the top :— 
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At bar 44 t*e subject evidently returns as in No. 75; and is succeeded 
by a repetition of No. 76, except that the C’s in the bass are made 
natural instead of sharp. At what appears to be the beginning of the 
Coda occurs an interesting passage :— 
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No other quotations from the Finale are necessary. 


Our next example is the opening of a MS. Concerto for two Lyres 
of 1784, also given by Pohl (ii. 222). 
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The third occurs in the Trio of a Quartet in E flat (Op. 20, 
No. 4). 
No. 85. 
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An interesting passage occurs in a Quartet in C, in which the 
completion of the phrase is avoided by transposing the F in bar 2 from 
the first Violin to the second :— 
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The suggestion, however, is obvious to the ear. 


Haydn’s brother Michael (1737-1806) uses the phrase in the 
Alleluja which concludes his Graduale-—‘ Qui sedes, Domine ” 
(1787) :-— 
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Our next examples will be from Mozart. : 
( To be continued. ) 
MUSIC IN LANCASHIRE. (IV.) 


IT must be confessed that Lancashire is not too well provided 
with the means of bringing out the musical talent of the people. 
Good concerts are not to be had outside Manchester with any 
frequency. Even these are too dear to reach the class that 
ought to be reached, if musical cultivation is to be thorough. 
In this respect, indeed, Lancashire is no worse off than the 
rest of England. The opportunity which a German artisan 








possesses of becoming acquainted with the best music that is 
written is far removed from the reach of his English compeer. 
Rich amateurs, indeed, often fit up a concert-room of their 
own, and give private concerts to their friends—a not uncom- 
mon form of amusement in Lancashire. One wealthy manu- 
facturer has weekly concerts at home with an orchestra of 
forty professional musicians. But these advantages belong 
to the rich only. There are signs, indeed, of a movement 
which must some day assume large proportions—a movement 
for providing gcod and cheap music for the poorer classes. 

Two series of cheap concerts are now carried on regularly 
in Manchester in winter, and both are successful. That the 
fare is good is shown by the fact that the £/zjahk was recently 
performed before a crowded audience. A military band is 
very often the chief attraction, and at a recent concert the 
Free Trade Hall was packed to suffocation to hear the “British 
Army Quadrille,” “with all its original effects,” performed by 
a combination of five military bands. Now if there is one 
thing in the way of music that is dear to the heart of a Lanca- 
shire artisan, it is a brass band. It is the height of ambi- 
tion with a lad to play in a band; and from many a small 
cottage in country villages, or in the back streets of a Lanca- 
shire town, may be heard the mournful sounds of a cornet or 
other wind instrument, as the mechanic struggles to make his 
evenings a preparation for harmonious concerts later on, when 
he shall have qualified for admission to the nearest amateur 
band he can find. A mill yard is the favourite spot for united 
practice, and there are men who spend their time in travelling 
to and fro among the towns of the country, training these bands 
and preparing them for the contests which are the culminating 
effort of Lancashire native music. It must not be supposed 
that the performers are content with the discordant 
brayings that are too often associated with the very name of 
wind instruments. Fortunately good authority can be quoted 
on this head. Mr. Charles Godfrey, who has frequently 
discharged the office of judge at the band contests, has given 
it as his opinion that there are no such bands anywhere else 
in England as the brass bands of Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
What has been said about the critical nature of working men 
audiences applies with double force to occasions such as these. 
For the contest a field is hired, and a ring of spectators gathers 
round. ‘the bands perform the set pieces, and each point in 
the performance is closely followed by the crowd of eager 
listeners. If the euphonium player trips over the cadenza 
which has been given to try to the utmost the difficult notes 
of the instrument, an audible murmur of condolence runs 
through the crowd; if he clears the difficulty, cheers follow. 
Every man is a player or a watcher of players; has probably 
tried to learn the instrument if he has not succeeded, and 
knows all the “ points” of a successful performance. 

The proficiency of the district in this particular kind of 
music explains why a concert advertising such a combination 
of delights as a number of military bands should draw an 
appreciative crowd. For those who have not heard this 
particular musical effect, it may be explained that while one 
band has possession of the orchestra, a gun is fired, and 
another band marches up the hall playing the “ British 
Grenadiers,” or some other well-known march. The new 
comers take their place with the first band, and the same 
thing is repeated, fresh bands making their appearance one 
after another, some full bands, others consisting of bugles and 
drums or drums and fifes. Some fine effects are obtained by 
the use of the drums of the combined bands, such as might 
be used with success in higher kinds of music. Part of the 
fun consists in the efforts of the crowd to get out of the way 
of the approaching band, and to avoid the blows which the 
drummer contrives to deal right and left upon any heads that 
are in the way. This element of humour completes the 
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satisfaction of the audience. The success of such an enter- 
tainment serves to show, if proof were needed, how strong 
the taste for music with action (the germ of the opera) is in 
the English people. Neither Puritanism nor two centuries of 
neglect have starved it out of their nature, in the north, at 
any rate. It is worth noticing that the pantomimes this year 
in Manchester have been more like comic operas than the 
dull and tuneless burlesque which usually characterises these 
entertainments. The music, moreover, has been singular y 
good. But putting these popular amusements aside, it 
remains true that the music of the people has to be provided 
by themselves. The duty is not neglected in Lancashire. 
Rochdale, for instance, is a fair specimen of a town which is 
obliged to rely on itself in musical matters, having no 
Mr. Hallé or trained orchestra to lead the way. Yet music 
goes on briskly. There is an amateur orchestral society of 
fifty members, which gives regular concerts ; there are several 
good brass bands, each determined to win at the next contest, 
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on Mr. Madox Brown’s fine frescoes round the walls. That 
is a combination of pleasures not to be attained elsewhere in 
England. 

Professional excellence in Manchester has by no means 
extinguished the irrepressible ainateur. On the contrary, he 
flourishes the more abundantly. Mr. Edward Hecht, Mr. 
Hallé’s able lieutenant, has trained the St. Cecilia Choral 
Society to a high pitch of excellence, and new works are often 
introduced to public notice through its medium. ‘There 1s 
also the ambitious Amateur Dramatic Society, which furnishes 





players, band, chorus, and conductor from its own members, 
gives concerts, hires a theatre, and performs the lighter operas 
with considerable success. 

The great need for Lancashire is some means by which 
the best music can be brought within the reach of the poorer 
classes, and an organization of music schools where the higher 





and practising doggedly with that aim; there are Orpheus | 


and Cambrian Societies for glee-singing, and Sunday after- 
noon concerts given by a workman’s club to its members. 
Music is actively pursued, though first-rate concerts are almost 
unknown. The music of the town may, indeed, be said to be 
entirely amateur ; and yet it reaches a certain excellence, and 
has abundance of vitality. 

In Rochdale may also be seen the practice of an art which 
may have had a good deal to do with the cultivation of musi- 
cal perception in the county—the art of clog-dancing. It is 
to be feared that with the advance of shoe-leather clog-danc- 
ing will disappear into the region of history ; but it will not 
do so without having strongly influenced the music of the 
people. The dance itself need not be executed to music. In 
fact it is the speciality of the performance that it is both dance 
and music in one. The clatter of the clogs forms a complete 
musical rhythm, though of course without notes; and it is 
thought by some careful observers that the prevalence of this 
peculiar rhythm of dancing may have imbued the people 
with the feeling for time-beats which is at anyrate 
one side of music—the side from which experience seems to 
show that music is most readily developed. Dance-music is 
among the earliest of musical forms. Now in clog dancing, 
time is everything, The love of this curious dance is ingrained 
in the people. Little children practise it in the streets as they 
go to and from school, and a strong leaning to clog-dancing 
may be observed in persons who have never worn clogs. 
There is an elaborate system of steps well-known to all Lanca- 
shire men and women who retain the ways of the county and 
have not been denationalized, so to speak, by outside influences, 
The performer who essays a clog-dance in a pantomime has 
an audicnce of brother-artists in pit aud gallery, and woe 
betide him if he should prove incapable! Public-houses occa- 
sionally advertise a clog-dance competition. as an attraction, 
and on these occasions betting is lively on the respective 
champions. If newspaper reports were our sole authority on 
these matters, we might be led to believe that clogs are con- 
nected chiefly with brutality and crime ; it may be well there- 
fore to remember that they have gentler uses, and that their 
gradual abolition will also do away with the peculiar native 
dancing of the country. 

If we turn again to the headquarters of Lancashire music 
—Manchester—we find ample arrangements for good concerts 
of various kinds during the winter; in summer there is 
absolutely nothing. Mr. Hallé’s weekly concerts are too well 
known to need any description, and of other agencies there is 
no lack. The city is fortunate in possessing such an organist 
as Mr. Kendrick Pyne. Lovers of music and of painting are 
glad to spend a quict hour in the Town Hall listening to 
music skilfully discoursed, and letting their eyes rest the while 
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branches of the art can be systematically taught. With such 


_an assembly of able musicians as Manchester already 


possesses it ought to be possible to utilize their talents for the 


| benefit of the neighbouring towns. If a few public-spirited 


persons would start a “ musical extension ” movement corres- 
ponding to the “ University extension ” movements with which 
we are familiar, they would deserve well of their country. 
There is a fine field for a musical mission in Lancashire. 





Reviews, 


NEW SONGS. 

A selection of Gounod’s songs adapted to English words forms 
No. 98 of the Cavendish music books (Boosey and Co). ‘“ Medjé,” 
“ Sérénade,” and “Ot voulez-vous aller?” are the best-known songs 
in the book, but some interesting numbers from the less familiar of 
the composer's operas will be found very acceptable. It should be 
added that the two last of the songs mentioned have the French 
words as well as the translations. No. too of the same series con- 
tains some popular American ballads, among which No. 2 “ Waiting,” 
by H. Millard, will probably be familiar. ‘’T'rusting,” by the same 
composer, is not less deserving of popularity, though it is far less 
elaborate in construction. The remainder of the contents of the 





' volume does not call for detailed criticism. The same publishers send, 


as avolume of the “ Royal Edition,” a selection of Mozart’s songs, in- 
cluding most of the scenas and songs which do not occur in any of 
the operas. Among the most elaborate of the scenas may be men- 
tioned the two settings of ‘“ Non temer,” “Ah! non son io,” “ Resta, 
oh cara,” and “ Misero! O sogno.” Besides these and the other 
long compositions, the shorter songs will no doubt be heartily wel- 
comed, and in many cases it is extremely probable that they will be 
quite unknown. “ Never Despair,” by J. L. Molloy, is perhaps one 
or two degrees above the average of modern martial songs, and its 
composer’s name will ensure for it a rapid sale. Two songs, by 
Frank L. Moir, are sent by the same publishers. ‘“ Midnight at the 
helm” is extremely effective and well written, though the dialogue 
between the steersman and, presumably, a passenger, will hardly fail 
to bring to the mind of the audience the rule about not speaking 
to the man at the wheel. If the composer's melodic invention 
were but on a par with his knowledge of effect, he would deserve 
a high place among our popular writers. The lack of one quality 
and the abundance of the other are both exemplified in “For ever 
young,” in which a melody of little intrinsic merit or interest 
is worked up into a song that will doubtless prove extremely taking. 
Of two songs, by Frederic H. Cowen, sent by the same publishers, 
‘* Love is a dream,” is a good instance of the “ waltz-refrain ” ballad, 
and “In the chimney-corner” is a specimen of the “domestic” 
song. “ Bewilderment,” by B. Luard Selby, is original in materia] 
and form, and written with very great taste and a rare sense 
of the meaning of the words as well as their rhythm and 
accent. It should be one of the most successful songs of the year. 
“The Bells of Kilmore ” is an old Irish air of great beauty, to which 
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words of some merit have been adapted by “Glandore.” The 
arrangement of the tune is correct enough, but we might have ex- 
pected some slight variety in its treatment instead of the somewhat 
uninteresting accompaniment at present given. ‘ After long years,” 
words and music by Francis Allitsen, shows considerable feeling as 
well as originality ; the tendency of the melody to get into the domi- 
nant is not quite satisfactory, but this and other grammatical errors, 
such as the consecutive fifths at the bottom of the fourth page, will 
be rectified no doubt in the future. 

A second set of “English Lyrics,” by Mr. C. H. H. Parry, has 
been issued by Messrs. Stanley Lucas. The volume contains five 
songs to words by Shakespeare: ‘“‘O mistress mine,” an extremely 
careful and artistic setting of the words, depending for its effect almost 
too much upon the rendering of the difficult accompaniment ; “Take, 
O take those lips away,” a perfect lyric, but all too short, full of 
passionate beauty ; “‘No longer mourn for me,” one of the most 
effective sonnet-settings that has ever been achieved; an energetic 
version of “ Blow, blow, thou winter wind,” and an infinitely humorous 
setting of “ When icicles hang by the wall,” in the course of which a 
really comic allusion in the accompaniment will not escape the atten- 
tive hearer. The last is perhaps the best of all the songs, but one 
and all show the composer’s originality and freshness of invention, 
and his mastery of effect, to say nothing of a quality that is almost 
more remarkable than these, viz., his skill in reflecting the meaning 
of each thought, line, and even word, in such a way that the musical 
setting serves as an interpretation of the poem. Four of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets have also been set by the same composer (same publishers). 
No student of vocal music can have failed to discover that the sonnet 
is by no means a fortunate vehicle for musical expression ; in the first 
place, it is immensely difficult to impart any variety of rhythm to the 
ten-syllable line ; and, besides this, neither the unity of subject nor 
the system of rhymes, which are the two chief characteristic features 
of the form, can be represented in the music. By judicious selection 
the composer has found four poems which he has succeeded in mak- 
ing into highly interesting songs, though it will be difficult for any but 
a finished artist to make them generally effective. The first, “When 
in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes,” will probably be the most 
popular of the set, and this partly in consequence of its bright and 
energetic close in the major. In the second, “ Farewell, thou art too 
dear for my possessing,” it is curious that the composer should have 


so lost his cunning as to set the eighth line in a manner that leaves | 


its meaning ambiguous ; this line, and indeed the whole song, goes 
much better in the German version, for a translation by Bodenstedt 
is affixed to each sonnet, and in order to suit the voice-part has been 
modified to such an extent that two staves are required. ‘The 
most expressive of the four is perhaps the third, “Shall 1 compare 
thee to a summer’s day?” but it is by no means easy for singer or 
accompanist. 

“The violet and the snowdrop” by R. Ethel Harraden (Edwin 
Ashdown), is a very well and effectively written song with an obbligato 
for violin and violoncello. It is thoroughly unaffected, and should 
please accordingly. 

Messrs. Burns & Oates send “ An autumn chord” the words and 
music of which are by Joseph Jenks. ‘The author is apparently more 
of a poet than a musician, though he has some clearly defined 
musical ideas, and knows to a certain extent how they should be 
expressed. A few peculiarities of notation, and the use of the old- 
fashioned direction “ Sym.” applied to the interlude between the 
verses, will not militate against the success of the song. 








Occasional Hotes. 


M. Gounod who with advancing age does not become less 
eloquent as a speaker or less prolific as a composer, delivered 
the official discourse at the last sitting of the five Academies 
which make up the Institute of France, and for his subject he 
chose “Nature and Art.” On the subject of /a Nature 
Frenchmen, both in prose and verse, are always extremely 
eloquent, and as regards /’Ar¢ in more than one sense, Gounod 





should have much to say. He is indeed a born orator, and in 
the gift of uttering well-worn common-places in an agreeable 
and interesting manner, he has no equal, except perhaps Sir 
Frederick Leighton. 


His Academic address was accordingly full of good things, 
the best of which was the following passage on the subject of 
originality. “ Originality,’ M. Gounod remarked, “is often 
confounded with strangeness or bizarrerie, nevertheless they 
are two absolutely different things. Strangeness is an abnor- 
inal and diseased condition, a mitigated form of mental 
aberration which enters into the class of pathological cases ; 
it is well expressed by its synonym, eccentricity, ie. flying off 
at a tangent. Originality, on the contrary, is the straight 
radius which connects the individual with the common intel- 
lectual centre. A work of art being the fruit of the universal 
mother, who is nature, and of a personal father who is the 
artist, originality is nothing else than a declaration of pater- 
nity, it is the Christian name associated with the family name, 
it is the passport of the individual endorsed by the com- 
munity.” 


Ail this is extremely well thought out and even better 
expressed, The difficulty remains, however, of drawing the 
border-line between “originality” and “bizarrerie.” On which 
side of that line, forexample, would Zhe Valkyrie and Berlioz’s 
Romeo and Juliet lie? With regard to this point the author of 
Mors et Vita would probably differ from some other authors 
whom we could name. 


Talent is said to run in the family, and that musical talent 
does so more than any other the long string of fiddling and 
piping and composing Bachs would be sufficient to prove. 
Even in our time-worn age, nature does not seem to have 
exhausted the gift of what Mr. Herbert Spencer calls the 
“heredity of genius.” Readers of our provincial news will find 
an account of the déut of young Signor Luigi Arditi, the son 
of our old friend Luigi, which took place in the same Royal 
Theatre of Dublin where the resplendent head of his father 
first rose above the horizon. May that head long continue 
to beam upon admiring audiences, May those genial features, 
which audiences never see, soon be lit up by the responsive 
smile of a Luigi No. 3, as bright and as musical from his very 
cradle as his father and grandfather. 





The Portuguese are the first in the field to make use of the 
telephone in regular connection with the Opera House, At 
Lisbon there has been seriously announced a new system of 
subscriptions for amateurs who wish to set up telephone wires 
between their homes and the platform of the San Carlos. 


It is with some satisfaction that we borrow from an even- 
ing contemporary an article on the atrocities of a libretto re- 
cently perpetrated, because it shows that the importance of good 
words for good music is beginning to be recognized outside 
musical circles. The writer, not perhaps having by sad ex- 
perience been made acquainted with the ways of librettists is 
perhaps alittle too hard on Mr. Troutbeck, who, doubtless, 
has at least the excuse of a bad original. It is true that no 
such excuse existed when the same author evolved from his 
poetic consciousness that monumental instance of bathos, 

** Beside the Cross remaining 

A face the Mother wears,” 
placed in graphic relief and severed from the context by the 
musical ce@sura. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S HALL.— 

MONDAY EVENING -NEXT, Nov. 15. Programme: Mendels- 
sohn’s Quartet in D minor, Op. 44, for stringed instruments; T’relude, Air, 
and Rigaudon, by Grieg, for pianoforte alone ; Piatti’s ‘‘ Bergamasca,” for violon- 
cello, with pianoforte accompaniment ; and Beethoven’s Sonata in E flat, Op. 12, 
No. 3, for violin and pianoforte. Executants : MadameNorman-Neruda, Madame 
Frickenhaus ; MM. L. Ries, Hollander, and Piatti. Vocalist, Miss Hope Glenn. 
Commence at eight. Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; balcony, 3s. ; admission, Is. Programmes 
and tickets at Chappell and Co.’s, 50, New Bond Street ; Austin’s, Piccadilly ; 
and of the usual Concert Agents. 


eight POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S HALL.— 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON NEXT, Nov. 13. Programme: Dvorak’s 
Quartet in E flat, Op. 51; Chopin’s Scherzo in C sharp minor, for pianoforte 
alone ; Toccata, Adagio, and Capriccio for violin, with pianoforte accompani- 
ment, by Ferdinand Hiller; and Brahms’s Pianoforte Quintet in F minor. 
Executants : Madame Frickenhaus, MM. Straus, L. Ries, Hollander, and Piatti. 
Vocalist, Mr. Edward Lloyd. Accompanist, Mr. C. Hopkins-Ould. Commence 
at three.—Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; balcony, 3s. ; admission, Is. Programmes and tickets 
at Chappell and Co.’s, New Bond Street; Austin’s, Viccadilly ; and of the 
usual Concert Agents. 


T>* LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS— 
Conductor, Mr. HENSCHEL. 


The FIRST CONCERT will take place at ST. JAMES’S HALL, on 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, Nov. 17, at 8.30. Programme : Overture to ‘‘ The Magic 
Flute ” (Mozart) ; Concerto, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, in C, Op. 56 
(Beethoven)—Madame Haas, Mr. Richard Gompertz, Signor Piatti; Symphony, 
in D, No. 2, Op. 73 (Brahms) ; Good Friday’s Spell, from ‘‘ Parsifal” (Wagner) ; 
Air for tenor, from ‘‘Iphigénie en Tauride” (Gluck)—Mr. Charles Kaiser (his 
first appearance in England) ; Prelude to the third act (the Feast) of ‘‘ The Trou- 
badour ” (A. C. Mackenzie). The London Symphony Orchestra will consist of 
upwards of 80 of the best resident musicians. Leader Mr, Carrodus  Subscrip- 
tion tickets for the series of 16 Concerts (reserved seats), £5 15s. and £2 5s. Single 
tickets (reserved seats), 7s 6d. and 3s.; unreserved seats, 1s. Applications 
for subscription tickets received by Mr. Austin, St. James’s Hall ; the usual Agents; 
and at the office of the Manager, Mr. N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
Patron—Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
PRES!IDENT—H.R.H. the DUKE of EDINBURGH, K.G. 
Conductor— Mr. BARNBY. 

“THE GOLDEN LEGEND” (Sullivan) will be performed for the first 
time in London (under the direction of the Composer), preceded by Hiller’s 
**SONG OF VICTORY,” on MONDAY, November 15, at Eight. Artists : 
Madame Albani, Miss Cramer, Madame Patey, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. 
Vaughan Edwardes, and Mr. Fred. King. Band and Chorus 1,000. Organist, 
Dr. Stainer. Prices--10s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 5s., 4s., and gallery 2s. 

The series will comprise Ten Concerts, eight being subscription, Prices of 
subscription for the series of eight concerts, 42s., 32s, 24s., 20s. Seats may be 
secured and prospectuses obtained at the Royal Albert Hall. 


PEOPLE'S CONCERT SOCIETY. 


THIS WEEK'S CONCERTS: 


ATURDAY, November 13, at the TOWN HALL, POPLAR, E,, 
) at 8 p.m.—Beethoven’s String Quartet in B flat, Op. 18, and Schubert's in A 
minor. 





ARTISTS. 
Herr EMIL MAHR. 
Herr LOUIS LIEBER. 
Herr HEYDRICH. 





Herr HANS ADOLF BROUSIL. 
VocaLisi's.—Mrs. HENRY HARRISON and Mr. ELIOT HUBBARD. 


Admission, 6d. and rd. 


UNDAY, November 14, at THE INSTITUTE, SOUTH PLACE, 
FINSBURY, E.C., at 7 p.m.—Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata, and Trio in 
C minor, Op. 1. 
ARTISTS. 
Madlle. ADELINA DINELLI, 
Mr. G. DINELLI. 
Mr. ALGERNON ASHTON, 
VocALIsts.—Miss NETTIE WOOD and Mr. HENRY YATES. 
Collection to defray expenses. 


oes November 8, at OMEGA HALL, OMEGA PLACE, 
ALPHA ROAD, LISSON GROVE, N.W., at 8 p.m.—Haydn’s String 
Quartet in D minor, Op. 76, No. 2,and Mendelssohn’s in D major, Op. 44, No.1. 
ARTISTS. 
Herr KARL HENKEL. 
Mr. W. A. EASTON. 
Mr. H. M. DOWSON. 
Signor P. PERUZZI. 
VocaLists.—Mrs. LENTHAL SWIFTE and Mr, JAMES BLACKNEY, 
Admission, 6d. and 1d. 





THE CELEBRATED 


HECKMANN (STRING) QUARTET 


Is open for engagements in ‘Town or Provinces. For terms 
etc., apply to Mr. H. Franke, 2, Vere Street, London, W. 


ODERN ENGLISH COMPOSERS.—Mr. CHARLES 
FOWLER will give the SECOND CONCERT of this series at the 
PRINCES’ HALL, Piccadilly, on WEDNESDAY EVENING, December 1, 
at Eight. o’clock, when the programme will consist entirely of works by Mr. 
WALTER MACFARREN. — Solo vocalists, Mrs. Osman-Wilson and Miss Lottie 
Slater; violinist, Mdlle, Adelina Dinelli ; violoncellist, Mr. Guiseppe Dinelli ; solo 
pianists, Miss Dora Bright and Mr. Charles Fowler ; accompanists, Miss Dora 
Bright, Mr. Guiseppe Dinelli, and Mr. Matthew Clemens. Conductor, Mr. 
Chas. Fowler —By kind permission of the Principal, a selected choir of students 
from the Royal Academy of Music will sing several songs. Tickets, Ios., 5s., 
and 3s., admission 1s. To be obtained of Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond Street, 
and 15, Poultry ; Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New Bond Street ; Mitchell’s 
Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street; and of Mr. Fowler, 66, Elsham Road, 
Kensington, W.—Grand Pianoforte by Brinsmead & Sons. 


RURY LANE—Auvcusrus Harris, Lessee and Manager.—A 
RUN OF LUCK. Every Evening at 7.45. Written by Henry Pettitt 


and Augustus Harris. 


A RUN OF LUCK AT DRURY LANE in which the following 
powerful company will appear: Mesdames Alma Murray, K. Compton, 
M. A. Victor, Edith Bruce, M. Daltra, L. Rachael, and Sophie Eyre; J. G. 
Grahame, William Rignold, Ilarry Nicholls, E. W. Gardiner, John Beauchamp, 
Arthur Yates, Victor Stevens, Basil West, and Charles Cartwright. 

















RUN OF LUCK, at DRURY LANE.—Every Evening at 

7.45.—Scenery by Henry Emden, Properties by Fred. Labhart, Machinery 
by James Skinner, and Incidental Music by Oscar Barrett. The whole produced 
under the direction of Augustus Harris. 


WILLISS ROOMS, KING STREE, ST. JAMESS. 
VACANT DATES 
Banquets, Balls, Public Meetings, Concerts, &c. 


Are now being booked. 
The proprietors of Willis's Rooms have succeeded in making such arrangements 
as to ensure the return of the old and valued prestige these rooms so long enjoyed. 
Special attention given to each department. E. DAWKINS, Manager. 


By order of the Administratrix of JoserHt MAAs, Esq., deceased. 

No, 21, Marlborough Hill, St. John’s Wood.—The handsome, nearly new furni- 
ture, comprising bed-room suites in carved walnut, brass and iron bedsteads 
and nearly new bedding, wardrobes, elegant ebonised and gilt drawing-room 
in embossed silk and plush, very handsome 6ft. carved Chippendale cabinet, 
Chippendale tables, massive carved walnut dining-room suite in morocco, 
velvet pile, Axminster and other carpets, valuable oil paintings and water- 
colours by Goodall, R.A., Dicksee, Rose, Aitken, Reynolds, Wilson, and 
others, eight-day hall clock in inlaid casz, formerly the property of Izaak 
Walton (authenticated), rare croisonné, Sevrés, Dresden, and other faiénce, 
china and glass, plated goods, linen, domestic requisites, and other effects. 
Fine-tone overstrung grand pianoforte, having tubular metaltic action frame, 
and in handsome ebonised case, by Steinway, one of that celebrated makers 
most perfect instruments, new in 1885. Also a quantity of bound vocal 
oratorio and operatic score, sheet music, etc., some in composer’s manuscript, 
and most having autograph of composer or of the late Mr. Maas. 


[yf Bess. MADDOX and SON will SELL on the PREMISES, 
as above, on TUESDAY, Nov. 16 at one o'clock, the costly modern 
FURNITURE and EFFECTS.—May be viewed privately by cards on Saturday, 
the 13th, publicly on the Monday and morning of sale, and catalogues had on the 
premises and of Messrs. Maddox and Son, 20, Baker-street, W. 
_ Messrs. MADDOX and SON beg to call attention to the late Mr. Maas’ 
piano, etc. in the sale at 21, Marlborough Hill, on the 16th inst.-—2>. Baker- 
street, W ¢ 
NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—Advertisements should be sent not later 
than 5 dclock on Wednesdays, to the Office, at Messrs. 
MatiEtr & Co.’s, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, London, W. 
Telephone No. 3849. Telegraphic address: “ ASMAL,” London 

Notice TO SUBSCRIBERS.— Zhe Subscription to THE Musica, WorLD 
ts now reduced to 175. 6d. per annum (payable in advance ). 


“ Che Musical World” Prizes. 


THE Proprietors of 7he Musical World offer a Prize of 
Five Guineas for the best Postlude or Outgoing Voluntary, 
composed by any musician of Erglish birth, or residing in 
the United Kingdom, or the Colonies. The pieces must: 
be sent in on or before January 1, 1887, in a sealed envelope, 
bearing a motto or vom de plume. The composer’s name and 
address should be inserted in the coupon to be cut out from 
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the cover of the present number, and enclosed in another 
sealed envelope, bearing on the outside the same motto or 
nom de plume as the composition. Only the envelope of the 
successful competitor will be opened. The unsuccessful com- 
positions will be returned to their composers on receipt of a 
stamped and addressed envelope. Two leading London 
organists, whose names will be published in due course, will 
act as umpires. 


Che Musical orld. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1886. 














THE F2ENCH INVASION AND ITS LESSONS. 


THE French season at Her Majesty’s Theatre, which opened 
on Saturday with Faust, recalled to the minds of many spec- 
tators that other performance of Gounod’s opera, not many 
months ago, when the stage of the same theatre was filled by a 
chorus and supers clamouring for pence from an audience which 
in its turn was roaring with rage at the defaulting manager, a 
chemist and money-lender of Brighton. That these disgraceful 
scenes will not be repeated under the régime of Mr. \\ ayer, 
who is one of our most intelligent and energetic managers, 
the public need scarcely be told. Apart from his personal 
qualification Mr. Mayer has, moreover, a good cause in his 
favour. The Italian troupe which the Brighton zmpresario 
had assembled was, like most Italian troupes which pass as 
such in England, not Italian at all. The soloists were gathered 
together from the domains of many kings, to say nothing of a 
great Republic across the Atlantic, and the chorus was made 
up of the remnants of Italian stage-people who had been 
stranded in London bythewreck of a more ambitious enterprise. 
The troupe, in short, represented no style of art whatever. 
Now Mr. Mayer’s troupe distinctly embodies such a style, the 
only style of operatic music indeed which, as Wagner himself 
was fain to admit, still exists in the world. We do not say that 
it embodies that style with anything like perfection. As will 
be seen from a more detailed account of the performances in 
another column, the chorus is ludicrously inadequate, and the 
orchestra is, if possible, worse. To the abatement of these 
defects Mr. Mayer should see without a raoment’s delay. 
But we state it as our deliberate opinion that in spite 
of these defects, a young English singer might profit more 
by a few evenings attentively and intelligently spent at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre than by a year’s attendance at 
most of our music-schools. He may there witness the 
triumph which consummate art can achieve over the impedi- 
ments of nature. Let us take Madame Galli-Marrié’s Carmen 
for an instance. It is generally considered ungallant to enquire 
into a lady’s age, but famous actresses and singers have this 
in common with princesses, that the date of their birth, or, at 
least, of their first appearance on the stage, can be easily 
ascertained from any theatrical Almanac de Gotha. No 
reference, indeed, to such a work is needed to perceive that 
the days of youth have long vanished in the case of this 
gifted artist. She is, indeed, little more than a ruin; but how 








splendid that ruin is! How full of grand design and of 
architectural detail, too beautiful and too absolutely finished 
to be perishable by the ravages of time! How well she 
simulates the passion and the gazefé de ceur which perhaps 
she no longer fzels! How full every movement is of grace, 
and how admirably it subserves the general idea which she 
has worked out of a character she was the first to create 
eleven years ago! If, like a second Paris, we had to decide 
between so admirable an artist and a young “ natural ” singer, 
endowed with powerful and unexhausted lungs and a splendid 
physique, we should without hesitation give the apple to 
Madame Galli-Marrié, whom no Carmen, with the exception 
perhaps of Madame Minnie Hauk, has equalled on the London 
stage. Let us further consider the fendant of M. Duchesne’s 
José. M. Duchesne’s voice is not in itself very beautiful ; we 
could name half-a-dozen English tenors who are his superiors 
in that respect. But just place the best of that half-dozen 
beside M. Duchesne, and the difference between art and 
naturalism will again be strongly impressed upon your mind. 
This artist manages his ways and means with a delicacy of 
judgment, with a keen insight into the psychological and 
dramatic bearings of his part, of which the ordinary tenor— 
béte comme un tenor even the French say—has not the faintest 
twinkling. His performance from first to last is a perfect 
picture, complying with all the exigencies of the stage without 
being in the remotest degree stagey. In short, all the gifts of 
a not over-bounteous nature have here been turned to the 
most perfect artistic account. 

It is not our purpose to flatter the vanity of our French 
visitors or to exalt them above native singers. All we wish 
to point out is that such phenomena as Madame Galli-Marrié, 
Madame Fidés Devriés, or M. Duchesne, could have been 
evolved only by a nation, which, for nearly a century, has 
possessed the best school of music and the drama in the world. 
To account for them one must know how comprehensive and 
how minute the training is through which every pupil of the 
Conservatoire must go, how every prima donna in the bud has 
to attend the classes of declamation and of dancing, and would, 
if need were, be able to take part ina tragedy of Racine or a 
ballet of M. Delibes. Of this ardent study of art for art’s 
sake, we have, unfortunately, no idea in this country. We 
treat these matters in a rough and ready kind of fashion, 
which euphemistically we call “practical.” Wesend our younz 
singers and actors on the stage when they have mastered a 
few poses and a few scales, and for the rest trust in chance 
and the stupidity of the public. The wonder is that in such 
circumstances English acting and singing are as good as they 
frequently are, but a nation which goes on this principle, 
although it may occasionally produce a Garrick will never 
have a Comédie Francaise or an Opéra Comique. Sir George 
Grove, Sir George Macfarren, ard, in the intervals of leisure 
which his 4000 pupils leave him, Mr. Weist Hill, should 
carefully ponder over these remarks, desultory as they are, 





Extract from the Observer, September 19, 1886.—‘‘ Madame Sidney Pratten, 
who stands at the head of English guitarists, during her recent visit to Mr, and 
Mrs. Allan-Mackenzie, at their seat, Brackley, near Ballater, had the honour of 
performing before H.R.H. the Duchess of Albany, who is herself an accomplished 
musician, and warmly praised Madame Pratten’s brilliant guitar playing.” —Adot, 
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Cerrespondence. 


“THE HYGIENE OF THE VOCAL ORGANS.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 

Sir,—I beg your permission to reply, as briefly as possible, to 
some observations in the current number of your paper by yourself, by 
Mr. Wade, and by Dr. Wolfenden. 

I considered it right to give Dr. Mackenzie the reasons which had 
led me to reply to his “‘ Hygiene of the Vocal Organs,” one of which 
was that it had “frequently been suggested to me” his book “ would 
never have been written had it not been for the publication of ‘Voice, 
Song, and Speech.” I merely repeated this statement without even 
endorsing it, as will be seen from the remark “ Be this as it may,” 
with which I passed on to other subjects, and Iam surprised that you 
regard it as a “ provocation ” justifying “the tone of fierce reproval 
which Dr. Mackenzie has thought fit to adopt.” 

I may notice here in passing that the production of a “ vocal 
artist of the first order” is not invariably the merit of the master, 
and that there are cases in which the teacher has acquired name and 
fame simply because he has had the good fortune to come across a 
particularly gifted pupil who would in all probability have done 
equally well under the instruction of some one else. 

The “really important issue of the controversy,” however, is 
whether the application of science to the production and cultivation 
of the voice is useful or not. I say distinctly it 7s, and am happy to 
know that teachers who are, of course, the best judges, invariably 
express their delight and astonishment at the practical value of my 
instructions. If teachers of singing and of elocution did not find my 
method helpful in their work, it would have collapsed years ago ; but 
they do find it helpful, and consequently it flourishes. 

Mr. Wade says I have on page 24 of my pamphlet “ accused ” 
Dr. Mackenzie of “ignorance,” and I might, following Dr. Mackenzie’s 
example, reply by asking, “Is it my fault if the cap fits?” But in 
point of fact nothing has been farther from my mind than the accu- 
sation imputed tome. The sentence alluded to reads as follows : 
Straining the vocal cords “is a term which is continually, and in 
most cases ignorantly, used.” How does this imply ignorance on 
the part of Dr. Mackenzie? Dr. Wolfenden, although signing 
himself “Senior Physician” to a throat hospital, has only quite 
recently become a throat specialist, and has therefore no greater 
claim to give an opinion on the matter under discussion than has 
“any ordinary person.” His composition has clearly given him a 
great deal of trouble, and it is evident he scarcely knew what to say. 
The theme is the worn-out proposition that the laryngoscope is in- 
valuable in the hands of the physician, but a toy, or worse, in those 
of the singing master, On this theme he has constructed a number 
of variations in different keys, but his modulations are unskilful, and 
his discords, of which there are many, are unprepared and not 
properly resolved ; there is, moreover, a sameness in treatment and 
want of originality which make it wearisome. 


He observes that “The pupil does not require a largyngo- % 


logical demonstration to inform him that he has overstrained his 
voice. Various subjective symptoms teach him this, and bring him 
to the doctor to have them alleviated.” No doubt! But does it not 
strike the writer that this is one of the very things I am anxious to 
make unnecessary for the singer ? 

His last sentences run thus: “The singing master, in employing 
the laryngoscope, is guilty of a species of trickery. 
his toy and his ‘anatomical fiend,’ and leave these (the toy and the 
anatomical fiend !) to the proper person, viz., the physician. To the 
latter it (which, the toy or the fiend ?) is invaluable ; nay, absolutely 
necessary ; to the former it (again, which ?) is only an agent for self- 
glorification, and to brandish it (once more, which ?) in the face of 
the unlearned pupil savours of chicanery.” ‘There are three things 
remarkable about this effusion: firstly, the writer’s assurance ; 
secondly, his grammar ; and thirdly, his want of politeness. As Dr. 


Wolfenden gets more experience his assurance may diminish, his | 
If he will then | 


grammar may improve, and he may learn politeness. 
write to Zhe Musical World again I shall, with your leave Mr. Editor, 
have much pleasure in arguing with him. 

In conclusion I desire most heartily to thank all those corres- 
pondents who have so generously taken up the cudgels on my behalf, 


Let him destroy | 





and to express my sincere regret that some of them have come in for 
a share of that abuse which Dr. Mackenzie has so liberally showered 
upon my head.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

EMIL BEHNKE. 
12, Avonmore Road, West Kensington, W. 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Str,—The controversy shows a tendency to subside from Mr. 
Behnke’s “ voice-box” to Dr. C. W. Pearce’s “voice.” That gentle- 
man, with the lamblike guilelessness of his school, writes nothing 
“insulting,” but merely charges me with having “ misrepresented his 
plain statement of fact.” The said statement of the learned and 
melodious doctor will perhaps appear still more “ plain” if read in 
the light of a commentary which he will no doubt allow to have some 
authority. Dr. Pearce now says that his voice “never se¢fled,” which 
we are to understand is quite a different thing from saying that. it 
never changed. On page 134 of “Voice, Song, and Speech ” (2nd 
edition, 1884), I find the piteous case of a certain “C. W. P., Esq., 
Mus. Bac.,” set forth by the master himself in these words, ‘ Spoke 
in a child’s treble, and thought his voice had never broken.” Would 
it be “considering too curiously of the event” to surmise that the 
owner of the uabroken voice in question has since exchanged his 
bachelor’s laurel for the robes of a full-blown doctor? Or have two 
vocal Dromios undergone a like “translation” at the hands of Mr. 
Behnke? Dr. Pearce’s “ plain statement” seems even more “ un- 
settled ” than his voice.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


November 6. MoRELL MACKENZIE, 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE “f MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir,—I shall feel obliged if you will allow me to offer some re- 
marks on this discussion before your fiat of closure is pronounced. 
It requires some courage to enter the lists at all, and I fear I shall 
be considered more than usually audacious since I dare to join 
issue with some of the statements and conclusions of your own leading 
article. Nevertheless, I am at least assured that if I do not con- 
vince you, my observations will be treated with the courtesy which 
has invariably distinguished the editorial conduct of Zhe Musical 
World. You consider— 

“The question is, whether the new school of voice training based on 
the laryngoscopic and other scientific methods is superior to that of the 
old Italian masters which knew nothing of these appliances, and was 
based upon empiricism pure and simple.” 

Now, in the first place, it is the “other scientific methods,” or 
rather, the zAole scientific method of which the laryngoscope is but 
a part for which we claim recognition. In no page of “ Voice, 
Song, and Speech” will one word be found justifying an assumption 
that singing is to be taught by the laryngoscope any more than that 
it should be taught, as has been elsewhere stated, by anatomy. Pro- 
vided its teachings be enforced and accepted, the instrument need 
never, and most generally is not introduced to the pupil; but since 
all modern teachers and writers from Garcia to Mackenzie found 
their views on the production of the larynx by what they have learned 
in the laryngeal mirror, it is a little unreasonable to blame a man 
for doing with enthusiasm something from which all are glad to 
-_ though in varying degrees. In the next place we do not assert 
that 

“the scientific method is superior to that of theold Italian masters.” 


It is complementary of and supplementary to it. Visetti has, in some 
very interesting papers contributed to Zhe Musical Review, shown that 
the old masters were by no means unacquainted with anatomy, or ignor- 
ant of itsimportance. Nevertheless, much of their method was based 
on empiricism, and being transmitted by tradition became lost. It 
has undergone a process of new birth through the medium of a 
science, and to Garcia, Mandl, and Seiler are the chief honours of 
this new school justly accounted. To Behnke is due the merit of 
consolidating the labours of these pioneers by application of scien- 
tific teaching to practice—that is to say, having studied the physio- 


_ logical action of the muscles concerned in singing, not of the 


larynx alone, but of the chest, the pharynx, the tongue, and the 
mouth, he has written instructions and exercises for their proper 
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development and control. Ample testimony has already been 
afforded in your columns that instructors have found help from Mr. 
Behnke’s teachings, and the sale in two years of over 10,000 copies 
of “Voice Training Exercises,” founded on the scientific method 


advocated in “Voice, Song, and Speech,” and their use by choir | 
teachers of eminence—to name only one, Dr. Bridge, of Westmin- | 


ster Abbey, are surely solid witnesses in its favour. 

Regarding differences of opinion—as to the correct method of 
breathing for example—Mr. Wade places Mandl and Behnke (he 
might add Lamperti, Visetti, Randegger. Shakespeare, and most in- 
telligent teachers) against Mr. John Howard, a transatlantic gentleman 
who gives “lessons by mail,” that is by post. His views on most 
vocal subjects are akin to those of his prototype in this country who 
believes artistic vocal sound is only to be produced by approxima- 
tion not of the true but of the false vocai cords, a theory which is 
again on a par with the better known but no less preposterous notion 
that the world is not round but flat. 

“ Music is an art and not a science.” > 

Granted ; but the art, whether from the composer’s, executant’s 
or singing master’s point of view, must have a firm basis of science 
if it is to be worthy of acceptance by the highest, and there can be 
no valid reason why the pupil should be less well instructed than his 
master, for who can say when the former may find himself called on 
to teach? It is just because : 

“a man feels that he can sing and must sing without caring an atom 

whether his voice comes from the pharynx or larynx, &c.” 
that so many break down. This point need not be elaborated, since 
I have already endeavoured to enforce it in a lecture entitled 
“Science and Singing ” (Chappell & Co.) which was delivered two 
years ago at the Society for the encouragement of Art, and also at 
the City of London School to the Guildhall Students of Music. But 
I would ask space to quote the pregnant words of Herbert Spencer 
with which I then concluded. 

“ We do not for a moment believe that Science will make an artist. 
Not only the poet, but also the artist of every type, is born, not made. 
What we assert is that innate faculty alone will not suffice, but must 
have the aid of organized knowledge. Intuition will do much, but it will 
not do all. Only when Genius is married to Science can the highest results 
be produced,” 

How is a man to be 
“well acquainted with the limits, the strength, and the weakness of 

each register and of each “émbre” 

without this knowledge? As to registers, choir teacher after choir 
teacher testified only last week at the Musical Association on the 
occasion of a lecture by Mr. Behnke, that the author’s investigations 
had enabled them to treat this most difficult subject with a facility 
not previously attainable ; from the physician’s point of view of the 
same subject I have been enabled to diagnose with much greater 
accuracy than formerly the particular form of functional abuse which 
has necessitated a singer seeking my medical help. I have also, by 
the same knowledge, been enabled to indicate that correction of the 
fault is the only safeguard against recurrence. 

Next, Sir, I presume to take exception to the statement that 
physiology is the property of the physician, and that anyone without 
a medical degree writes only as an “amateur.” At present, unfor- 
tunately, from only lawyers and physicians is a legal degree enforced, 
and men may build houses that are but open graves, or ruin voices, 
the gift of a bounteous Providence, without any qualification but 
their own assertion. Is not the reception of Garcia’s papers by the 
Royal Society, and of Madame Seiler’s work by the great Helmholtz 
sufficient to ensure their acceptance by all? Does not the approval 
of men like Sharpey, Struthers, and McKendrick on the one side, 
and of Henry Leslie, and Dr. Stainer on the other, give Mr. Behnke 
a right to speak with equal authority whether as physiologist or 
musician ? 

Lastly, for I have already occupied far more space than I intended, 
I beg to differ from you in your opinion that 

“the really important issue of the controversy is whether Mr. Behnke 
has produced or is about to produce a single artist of the first order.” 
The really important question, forgive me for saying it, is how to 
ensure a diminution of the number of promising voices that are 
ruined in the training, and thus provide against fulfilment of the fear 
which “throws its shadow over the prophetic soul,” namely, that 
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there are to be no singers ready in the future to take the place of the 
eminent artists of the present and immediate past. Wesley Mills 
has aptly said :— 
“ If the physiology of the voice were better known and acted upon, there 
would be but few complaining singers and speakers,” 

and I have for more than ten years striven to enforce the same moral. 
What physicians and voice-trainers have to do regarding throats, is 
what Mr. Behnke and I have attempted, namely to act on the witty 
advice of H.A.R. 

CTC Ue eee 

In loving unity, like brothers ; 

And not to jump down one another's.” 

I am, your obedient servant, 
LENNOX BROWNE 
36, Weymouth Street, Portland Place, W. 
Nov. 10, 1886. 








Concerts. 


POPULAR CONCERTS. 


The first Saturday Popular Concert of the season took place at 
St. James’s Hall on the 6th inst. The programme opened with a 
most satisfactory performance of Mozart’s string quartet in D major. 
Mr. Henschel was the vocalist and gave “The Ruined Mill,” by 
Loewe, and “ Die Beiden Grenadiere” in his usual artistic style. For 
her pianoforte solo, Miss Fanny Davies chose Beethoven’s Sonata in 
E major, op. 109, and rendered the delicate shades of poetic feeling, 
and the manifold changes of tempi it contains, with an artistic insight 
not unworthy of her teacher Madame Schumann. Miss Davies also 
appeared to great advantage in Schumann’s piano quartet in E flat, 
Op. 47, which she played with great spirit and energy. Just as she 
was leading off the scherzo a slight interruption occurred, and we 
suppose that to the unsettling influence of this we must attribute the 
unsteadiness that was noticeable for more than a few bars in the 
string parts; the slow movement, however, went to perfection, and 
the concluding vivace was played with great energy. The only item 
in the programme not already mentioned is Piatti’s sonata No. 2, for 
violoncello and piano, interpreted by the composer and Miss Fanny 
Davies. This sonata, it will be remembered, was composed whilst 
Signor Piatti was recovering from the carriage accident which disabled 
him for so many months last winter. If in his execution of swift 
rinning passages some slight trace of that accident is still felt, never- 
theless Signor Piatti’s tone is the same as ever, and we must not 
quarrel with the cause which has given us such an agreeable addition 
to the rather limited repertoire of the solo violoncellist. Mme. 
Neruda was the leading violinist, and Herr Frantzen accompanied 
Mr. Henschel. 

At Monday’s concert the attendance was as usual large, and the 
audience proved themselves both appreciative and discriminating. 
The programme comprised well-known selections from the classic 


| composers, works which have indelibly received the imprint of popular 


and artistic favour. Such, for instance, was Beethoven’s Rasoumoffsky 
quartet in F major (Op. 89, No. 1.) for two violins, viola, and violon- 
cello, with which the concert opened. Mendelssohn characterized 
this quartet as one of the most thoroughly Beethovenish of all 
Beethoven’s works, and when its performance is entrusted to such 
executants as Madame Norman-Neruda and Messrs. L. Ries, Straus, 
and Piatti, it is readily conceived what a feast is afforded to the lover 
of all that is best in classical music. The vocalist of the occasion, 
Madame Alwina Valleria, next gave the recitative and air “ Angels 
ever bright and fair,” from Handel’s Theodora, with an artistic com- 
pleteness leaving nothing to desire, and proving her both as regards 
means of execution and expressive delivery to be a true artist, 
equipped with those resources which result from the proper com- 
mingling of rare gifts and excellent attainments. In the second part, 
her rendering of Mendelssohn’s “ Winterlied ” (in which she sang her 
own English words) and Schumann’s “Widmung” only served to 
strengthen her hold on the appreciation of her hearers. Madame 
Valleria was fortunate in her accompanist, Mr. W. Ganz, who followed 


‘ and, when necessary, supported the voice without ever drowning it. 
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Miss Fanny Davies also called forth the plaudits of the large audience 
by her graceful execution of Schumann’s “Des Abends” and “In der 
Nacht.” On a clamorous encore she gave the same composer's 
“Warum.” It is needless to deal in detail with Mozart’s duet in G 
major for violin and viola, in which Madame Norman-Neruda, and 
Herr Straus exhibited excellent qualities of style and expression. A 
mere mention must also suffice of Haydn’s trio in C major for piano- 
forte, violin, and violoncello, which brought the programme to a 
satisfactory conclusion. 
RICHTER CONCERT. 

The third and last of the Autumn series of Richter Concerts was 
held last Tuesday, St. James’s Hall being fairly well filled Beethoven’s 
D minor or Choral Symphony has gradually gained on the affections 
of London audiences since the memorable night in 1825 on which 
the Philharmonic Society first hazarded a performance of the curious 
and little-understood work which the great Viennese composer 
had dedicated to them. The unfavourable weather and the crowded 
state of the streets were doubtless sufficient cause for the somewhat 
smaller attendance than is usual on such an occasion. The Zann- 
hiuser overture opened the concert. The trombones appeared to 
drag when they first took up the subject, to the accompaniment 
of the violins, but in the latter part they were kept well up to the 
mark, and when the overture had reached its magnificent close the 
enthusiasm of the audience was great. The excerpts from Der Ring 
des Nibelungen were on the whole beautifully played, and produced the 
usual effect on the hearers. The solo of the Rhapsodie by Brahms 
was given to perfection by Miss Lena Little, but there was a 
want of distinctness in the singing of the male chorus, who aimed 
at being subdued and succeeded in being feeble. The chorus, it 
may here be remarked, worked well and without a hitch in the 
Finale of Beethoven’s symphony. ‘The performance of that symphony 
by the orchestra was in every way worthy of their reputation. The 
soloists were Misses Hamlin and Little, Messrs. Bernard Lane and 
Fischer. Herr Richter was enthustically recalled and applauded at 
the end of the concert, and indeed after each item of the programme. 


Mr. HENRY HOLMES’S CONCERT OF INSTRUMENTAL 
CHAMBER MUSIC. 


The first of a series of chamber music concerts was given at 
Princes’ Hall on Wednesday evening by Mr. Henry Holmes. Two 
string quartets and one pianoforte solo made up the programme—one | 
so excellent in material, and so admirably executed by the artists, 
that the audience could not but acknowledge that in this case 
the ideal of a chamber-music concert was attained. The programme 
was over by ten o’clock, nevertheless a few people left the hall before 
the last movement of the Haydn quartet, which permits one to sup- 
pose that if the concert had consisted of one quartet only, some 
lovers of music would have still felt it necessary, from force of habit, 
to curtail their enjoyment, and go out after three movements had 
been played. ‘This reminds one that a distinguished artist has been 
known to suggest stopping short of the last bar and a half of a 
movement, to save time—in the interests of the public. The quar- 





tets, played by Mr. Henry Holmes, Mr. Grimson, Mr. Gibson, and 
Mr. E. Howell, were Schubert in G Op. 1€1, and Haydn in B flat, 
Op. 76. The former is perhaps the last quartet which Schubert 
ever wrote, and was composed two years before his death. It 
is not one that is very familiar to the public, but interpreted by this 
group of artists, its poetic character stood revealed. The Haydn 
piece received full justice, but did not excite so great an interest as 
Mendelssohn’s Trio in B flat, Op. 66, which preceded it. Madame 
Haas here co-operated with Messrs. Holmes and Howell, bringing 
out the brillant pianoforte part with excellent effect, and throughout 
playing with sympathetic knowledge ; though at one point there were 
evident signs of undue haste in her rendering. The next concert is 
fixed for November 24. 


FRENCH OPERA AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
Every encouragement must be given to Mr. H. L. Mayer for his 


brave endeavour to supply us with opera—not Italian, German, or | 
English this time, but French. When we cannot get a regular 





operatic season we must be thankful to the impresario who does his 
best for lovers of the lyric drama. On Saturday last Gounod’s Faust 
was performed, and if certain crudities were noticeable in the chorus, 
orchestra, or stage mounting, it is only fair to add that, as far as the 
principal characters of the opera were concerned, they were most 
efficiently sustained by artists of acknowledged ability and repute. 
Mme Fidés-Devrits, who played Marguerite, quite fulfilled the vocal 
and dramatic requirements of the part, and this is saying a good deal 
when we bear in mind what a grand and exacting part she had to 
portray. Some of her bye-play was strikingly original and effective. 
Her rendering of the Jewel Song elicited an encore. She was in the 
main well supported by M. Vergnet, who although, perhaps, hardly 
realizing Faust in physique, was certainly well qualified to do full 
justice to the music allotted to him, as well as by MM. 
Dauphin, a somewhat brisk and jocose Méphistopheles, and Devriés, 
a thoroughly satisfactory exponent of Valentine. The Siebel of 
Mlle. de Loncle was wanting in power, but the Martha of Mme. 
Ollivier was a commendable performance. We shall expect better 
things of the exsemble as Mr. Mayer’s season progresses. Meantime, 
as we remarked before, he has a great claim to the indulgence and 
encouragement of those to whom opera, in some shape or form, is a 
necessary concomitant in their round of intellectual pleasures. 

The performance of Carmen on Monday night, like that of Gounod’s 
Faust on Saturday, was the first in French which Bizet’s masterpiece 
has received in this country. In this case the importance of the ori- 
ginal language was even greater than in that of Aaws¢. For in the first 
instance Bizet’s treatment of the words is more careful and declama- 
tory than is Gounod’s, and apart from this it is much more necsssary 
that every word should be understood. ‘The tragic pathos of Mar- 
guerite’s story almost explains itself, but the intrigue and light humour 
which mark the early career of the Spanish gipsy can be fully realized 
only by means of the words clearly and emphatically enunciated as 
French singers know how to enunciate them. In yet another respect 
the performance went back to original sources. Madame Galli- 
Marrié, who “created” the part of Carmen at the Opéra Comique 
eleven years ago, also played it on Monday night, making her first 
appearance in England on the same occasion. It is well known that 
this beautiful work was coolly received by the French audience, and 
did not become popular in Paris till it came back to that capital with 
the prestige of brilliant successes in Brussels and in London. For 
this comparative failure, Madame Galli-Marrié, was not and, as far as 
we know, has never been held responsible. Even at the present 
moment she falls little short of an ideal impersonation of Bizet’s 
heroine. What she must have been in her prime, eleven years ago, it 
is not difficult to conjecture. It would be affectation to conceal that 
the freshness and power of the lady’s voice are not what they were. 
Prime donne \ike other mortals must pay tribute to the laws of 
nature; but seldom has the triumph of art over the ravages of 
time been more strikingly illustrated than in the embodiment 
of a character which one might think would lose its meaning 
without the aid of youth and beauty. Madame Galli-Marrié sup- 
plies these desiderata by a finish of style and a charm of 
manner which are absolutely irresistible. She belongs to the 
group of Carmens—for the representatives of that favourite part 
may be divided into several species—who base their conception 
upon realism. She is the gipsy girl, not overburdened with virtue or 
modesty, just as Prosper Mérimée has imagined her. But there is 
nothing vulgar, nothing shocking to the most delicate sensibility in 
her acting, so perfectly is nature blended with art. In the latter part 
of the play, when her fate lifts Carmen as it were above her sphere, 
dramatic pathos of the highest kind is attained. But even long 
before this the fatalism which forms the tragic keynote of the 
character is accentuated by Madame Galli-Marrié with marvellous 
subtlety. As a singer the artist is almost as perfect as she is as an 
actress, and consummate vocalization more than once makes up for the 
decline of physical charm. Of M. Duchesne’s Don José also it 
would be difficult to speak in too favourable terms. He is an ex- 
cellent specimen of the French tenor, as intelligent an actor as he isa 


_ cultured singer. Only a nation that has for generations possessed 


the best music school in the world could produce an artist so finished 


| in every detail, so absolutely certain of what he should do and can do. 


With the exception of Madame Minnie Hauk no Carmen that has 
been seen on the London stage can be compared to Madame Galli- 
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Marrié; no English or Italian tenor is ever likely to equal M. 
Duchesne’s Don José. M. Devrits as the bullfighter made a favour- 
able impression, and the minor parts were fairly well filled. Orchestra 
and chorus were, as on the first night, wholly inadequate. The 
former has been numerically strengthened, but the playing remains 
rough and unfinished. The chorus is quite incapable of doing justice 
to Bizet’s music. Les Cloches de Corneville was announced for 
Thursday night, too late for notice in our present number. 





Music Publishers’ Weekly Vist. 


SONGS. 














Father Time Walter A. Slaughter Cramer 
Fisher Lass ws William Farmer Ambrose 
Gethsemane... oe Odoardo Barri Agate 
Happiest Land, The ... Michael Watson _... ” 
Love, the Rover Henry Pontet wae pa 
Remember me ! ia P. de Faye ae ie 
Sailor’s Home, A Odoardo Barri “ ” 
Twilight - M. E. Brooke Ambrose 
Wedded... ose ee ss Marcellus Higgs Metzler 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
Ancona Dance ... Louis Balfour Mallett ... ” 
Banderillas. Leo sal wae W. A. Batchelor Ambrose 
Irish Airs, New Fantasia on ... Richard Harvey Metzler 
Victoria March... ° ‘ Hugh Silverthorne _ ... $3 
Zingaresca eve re Michael Watson Bae ” 
DANCE MUSIC. 

Amaryllis Valse eee eve oe Charles Speyer . Mus, Pub Co. 
Fairy Wedding, A... «se on Churchill Sibley Ambrose 
ANTHEMS, &c. 

Hymn of the Church Militant John Heywood Novello 
‘Tam the Lord.” Anthem ... oa Weekes 
I will magnify Thee : J. Maude Crament.. Novello 

Psalm XXIV. see eee . John Heywood eve a 
“Try me, O God.” Anthem sxe ae oa ie 
BOOKS, &c. 
Devotions for Choristers “ John Heywood Tleywood 
Famous First Representations ... H. Sutherland Edwards ... Chapman 
Our Church Hymnody . John Heywood Simpkin 
’ 
Wert Week's Music. 
P.M. 


TO-DAY (SATURDAY). 


Saturday Popular Concert..........ccssccseceesceseeeeeees St. James’s Hall 3 
SOUUKCAN: COMCERG 0s ccsendesgu ts cxccusaxcanluvaceassipsvancaetn Crystal Palace 3 
Les Cloches de Corneville ..............eeeeeeeees Her Majesty’s Theatre 2.30 
RANGES Gsekedes cseserencsSecssorseceeseese stder Majesty's Theatre 8 
MONDAY, I5. 
“The: Golden: Hegead.” Gr0.. ccisecicecssecevss | sspese ebuneddee Albert Hall 8 
Monday Popular Concert ............scceseceseeeeeeeeees St. James’s Hall 8& 
PRON CES CMR ss in oiliihs vu pebonactpeaneasciness vayies Her Majesty’s Theatre 8 
TUESDAY, 16. 
French Opere. .ccrrcsersocosncccrsnsssss: coecsceseone Her Majesty’s Theatre 8 
WEDNESDAY, 17. 
eS ee. a el ae 
London Symphony Concert .. ........0066 .sscseeeeeeee Sts James’s Hall 8.30 
PE ii dncedh nas sainteneanl veseeneonsaans Her Majesty's Theatre 
THURSDAY, 18. 
Feet DRG Sisisicssevensivecisvecsvsssisoctcceses Her Majesty’s Theatre 8 
Mr. Dannreuther’s Musical Evening .............+++: 12, Orme Square 8.30 
Viscountess Folkestone’s Concert .........scssseeeseeeeeeees Princes’ Hall 8.30 
FRIDAY, 19. 
Royal Academy of Music Students’ Chamber Concert, 
St. James’s Hall 2.30 
French Opera ........ss.cssseeeeseees diedesnsteNess Her Majesty’s Theatre 8 
Viscountess Folkestone’s Concert.,......:seesereeesereeeees Princes’ Hall 8.30 























PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS FOR WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


SATURDAY, Nov. 13.—10 a.m.: Service (Rogers), in G; Anthem, 
“O give thanks,” No. 48 (Ps. cv. |), Tucker. 3 p.m.: Service (Elvey), in 
A; Anthem, “Unto Thee have | cried,” No. 479 (Ps. Ixxxviii. 13), Elvey. 


SUNDAY, Nov. 14 (21st after Trinity) —10 a.m.: Service, Benedicite 
(Turle) ; Jubilate and Contn. (Turle), in D ; Hymn, after 3rd Collect, No. 
386. 3 p.m.: Service (Turle), in D; Anthem, “Whosoever drinketh,” 
and “Therefore with joy” (Cantoris), No. 511 (St. John iv. 13), S. Bennett ; 
Hymn atter 3rd Collect, No. 380. 


Hotes and Hews. 


LONDON. 


The St. Joseph’s Choral Society, Highgate, have undertaken Zhe 
Hymn of Praise, Athalie, Stabat Mater, The May Queen, and The Rose 
Maiden for this season. 

Mademoiselle Clotilde Kleeberg will give a couple of pianoforte 
recitals at the Princes’ Hall, on the afternoons of November 24 and 
December 8. 

At Westminster Abbey, by the kind permission of the dean, the 
offertory at a recent morning service amounting to £20, was given to the 
Choir Benevolent Fund. This institution, which provides sums varying from 
£30 to £100 for the representatives of its former members, singing men, 
lay-clerks, and organists, of cathedral and collegiate choirs, also gives 
grants to poor and distressed members during life. It has been estab- 
lished since 1851, and has affected a vast amount of good considering the 
smallness of the funds at disposal. These funds are formed out of the 
contributions of members, by occasional festivals in various Cathedral 
cities, by voluntary contributions and offertories such as that collected 
at the Abbey. The service had a special character imparted to 
it by the introduction of an anthem, “ Blessed is He,” specially written 
for the fund by Dr. F. E. Gladstone, and an appropriate sermon delivered 
by the precentor, the Rev. S. Flood Jones. 


The Mikado Company is having a successful tour in the principal 
towns of Germany. At Strasbourg and Mayence the part of Yum-Yum 
owing to the illness of Miss Merivale was taken by Miss Aida Jenoure, 
Gold Medalist at the London Academy of Music. The Mainzer Tage- 
blati of October 14 in alluding to the performance says: “Exceptionally 
good was the Yum-Yum of Miss Jenoure, her acting, movements, and the 
grace of her performance produced a most marked effect on her German 


audiences.” 

The Shelley Society's performance of “Hellas,” the music by Dr. 
Selle, is fixed for the 16th inst., at St. James’s Hall. Mr. J. Stanley 
Little, 76, Clarendon Road, Holland Park, will give all particulars. 


The effects of the late Mr. Joseph Maas are to be sold by auction by 
Messrs. Maddox, at No. 21, Marlborough Hill, St. John’s Wood, on 
Tuesday next. There are many objects of interest to be disposed of, 
paintings, china, a Steinway pianoforte, etc. The sale is attracting great 
attention in musical circles. 

Mr. Charles Fowler, who is of the opinion that “at the present moment 
England is undoubtedly the greatest country in the world for music and 
musicians,” and who has “no hesitation in asserting that we have more 
distinguished English born musicians than the living composers of all the 
rest of the world put together,” announces a series of conceets which 
should go far to establish the wisdom or the error of his views. The 
second concert, on the evening of December 1, will consist of the 
compositions of Mr. Walter Macfarren. Mr. Fowler’s enterprise in 
bringing forward our English composers is highly laudable, and it is to 
be hoped that his patriotic fervour will not run away with his discretion. 
Mr. Fowler states that many English and foreign musicians whose friend- 
ship he highly values, have promised him their assistance. 


The Bach Choir announce that the following works will be given 
during the season: Genoveva, Act I, and selections from other Acts 
(Schumann), first time in England ; 7e Deum, composed for three choirs, 
organ, and orchestra (Berlioz); cantata, “Hold in remembrance ;” Or- 
chestral Suite in D (J.S. Bach), and also a new work by C. Hubert Parry. 


Mr. Frederick Lamond, the young pianist who caused some sensation 
by his playing last season, will make his first re-appearance in London at 
the ballad concert of the 24th inst. At Nottingham on the 4th inst., his 
success was such that he was induced to give a second recital on the 


following Saturday. 
Pachmann leaves England this week for Germany, where he intends 
giving a series of pianoforte recitals, the first two being fixed to take place 


in Berlin, 
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Herr Stavenhagen, a pupil of Liszt, it will be remembered came over 
with the great composer last year and gave : pianoforte recital at the 
Princes’ Hall, when the programme consisted entirely of Liszt’s works, 
Liszt himself being present, as well as all the musical world. He will 
again appear in London early next year, his first two recitals being fixed 
for January 4 and 18. 

Another young pianist Mr. Waller will also make his appearance in 
London shortly, having announced a pianoforte recital for December 1 at 
the Princes’ Hall. 


Sarasate is reported to have scored a great success in the North of 
Spain, where he has been giving a series of violin recitals. 

Dvorak’s St. Ludmi/a was given at last Saturday’s Crystal Palace 
Concert. Further cuts had been made, and Miss Annie Marriott sang 
the soprano solo music very well in the place of Madame Aibani. In 
other respects the performance was like those which preceded it, and 
which have already been noticed. 

An opera J/yrrha by the Cavaliere Zavertal, the conductor of the 
Royal Artillery Band (Woolwich), was produced last Sunday at Prague 
at the Grand National Theatre, with immense success 

Madame Georgina Burns and her husband Mr. Leslie Crotty will 
leave the Carl Rosa Opera Company next June, and form another 
company to make a tour in the provinces. 

The following artists are engaged for 7he Golden Legena and Song of 
Victory, to be given at the Royal Albert Hall, on Monday next: 
Madame Albani, Miss Pauline Cramer, Madame Patey, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, Mr. Frederick King, and Mr. Vaughan Edwards. 

The programme of to-day’s (Saturday) Popular Concert will include 
Quartet in E flat, Op. 51, for two violins, viola, and violoncello (Dvorak) ; 
Scherzo in C sharp minor, for pianoforte alone (Chopin) ; and Quintet in 
F minor, Op. 34, for pianoforte, two violins, viola, and violoncello 
(Brahms). 

Herr Bonawitz’s second Historical Harpsicord and_ Pianoforte 
Recital takes place on Saturday afternoon 2oth inst. The programme 
will include the following: Toccata, D minor (Frohberger) ; Allegro, C 
minor (Scarlatti) ; Sonata, Op. 31, D minor (Beethoven) ; Impromptu, 
No. 4 (Schubert) ; Scherzo a Capriccio (Mendelssohn) ; and Polonaise, 
A flat major (Chopin). 

A New York correspondent states that an important decision has 
been made declaring a long standing law in the Musical Trade Union of 
that city to be void. The law denied foreign orchestral players admission to 
the Union until they had been in the country six months, and forbade the 
members of the Union to play with non-members under a penalty of fine 
and expulsion. The consequence was that musicians stopped coming, 
as they were unable to earn their living during the first six months. The 
decision now puts an end to this. 


PROVINCIAL 


BIRMINGHAM.—Mr. Mapleson has made arrangements with the pro- | 


prietors of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre to give a series of Italian operas. 
The selection of operas to be represented will commend itself to the public, 
and will undoubtedly meet with deserving patronage. The following will 
be produced: // Barbiere di Siviglia, La Traviata, Lucia ai Lammermoor, 
Mignon, Faust, and La Sonnambula.—The musical section of the 
Birmingham and Midland Institute gave on Saturday afternoon a chamber 
concert in the large Lecture Theatre of that Institution. The executants 
were all Birmingham men, and included the best violin player the town 
possesses, and is proud of. Mr. F. Ward who took the lead in two 
quartets, and besides, played two violin solos, is an accomplished artist. 
His playing is distinguished by remarkable purity of tone and feeling, 
which were never better exemplified than in Vieuxtemps’s beautiful Reverie, 
Op. 22, No. 3, and Spohr’s Salonstiicke, Op. 145, Nos. 2 and 3. The 
other instrumentalists were Mr. E. W. Priestley (violin), Mr. S. V. Blythe 
(viola), Mr. A. J. Priestley (violoncello). Mr. W. Astley Langston (piano- 
forte). The programme included a Quartet in E minor, for strings, No. 2, 
Op. 44 (Mendelssohn) ; Quartet in E fiat, for pianoforte and strings. The 
vocalist was Mademoiselle Marie de Lido, who made her first appearance 
in Birmingham. _ She sang “Roberto o tu che adoro” (Meyerbeer', 
‘Love has eyes” (Sir H. R. Bishop), “Dear heart” (Tito Mattei). The 
selection of songs was not fitted for this class of concert, but her 
singing was refined and excellent all throughout. She certainly possesses 
a charmingly rich mezzo-soprano voice, the timbre of which is doux ef 
moelleux, as Monsieur About would call it.—The Birmingham and 
Midland Musical Guild held a conversazione on Saturday evening last. 
The programme on that occasion consisted of manuscript compositions 
by members of the Guild. The council of that institution wisely suggested 
a new plan of action, in order to encourage local professors to come 
forward as composers. The contributions on Saturday comprised a Trio 
for piano, violin, and violoncello, by Mr. Eustace J. Breakspeare ; a 
Pianoforte Sonata by Dr. Stokes ; an Elegy for four voices by W. Blake- 
man Welch ; Songs and other vocal items, by Alfred J. Sutton, Oscar 
Pollack, Breakspeare, Welch, Bervon, Adcock. There was a good ‘attend- 








ance of members and friends and a most pleasant evening was spent.— 
Dr. Heap’s first classical chamber concert this season was announced for 
Friday evening. Herr Ludwig Straus replaces this time Mr. Carrodus as 
first violinist, the other artists are Messrs. Speelman, Bernhardt, 
Vieuxtemps, and Dr. Heap. The programme is of unusual excellence, 
though somewhat lengthy. It consists of String Quartet in E flat, Op. 51 
(Dvorak) ; Impromptu in F minor (Schubert) ; Trio in D minor, Op. 49 
(Mendelssohn) ; Violin Soli—Toccata, Adagio and Cappriccio—Op. 87 
(F. Hiller) ; Pianoforte Quintet in D minor, Op. 130 (Spohr) We sin- 
cerely hope these concerts will be better supported this year than they 
have been hitherto.—The Festival Choral Society have made a welcome 
change in their scheme. They intend performing Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
new cantata, Zhe Golden Legend, which was received with such en- 
thusiasm at the recent Leeds Musical Festival, in place of Judas Maccabeus, 
from which oratorio a selection only will be given. 

BRIGHTON, Nov. 10.—Miss Kuhe’s English Ballad Concert, on Thurs- 
day last, was a brilliant success. She was assisted by a number of well- 
known artists, among whom were Madame Valleria, Mdlle. Antoinette 
Trebelli, Miss Hope Glenn, Miss Bertha Moore, Madame Norman-Neruda, 
Signor Piatti, Messrs. Edward Lloyd, Santley, Bernard Lane, and W. Ganz. 
—Mr. S. H Waller, a young pianist, gave a pianoforte recital here last 
Friday ; he played pieces by Schumann, Chopin, and Liszt, in a manner 
which delighted his hearers.—The students who attended the recent local 
musical examinations in connection with Trinity College, London, 
assembled at the Town Hall on Wednesday evening for the purpose of 
participating in the distribution of prizes and certificates which had been 
awarded to students of the Brighton centre. The proceedings were pre- 
sided over by Professor E. H. Turpin, of London, the College visitor. He 
was supported by Dr. F. Sawyer, Mr. A. King, Mus. Bac., Dr. Walker, 
and Mr. A. L. Draper, the local representative. The report read by Mr. 
Draper, showed that during the half-year just closed there were forty-seven 
candidates examined in musical knowledge. The results were satis- 
factory as showing an increase in the number of successes as compared 
with previous years. The chairman distributed the awards to the suc- 
cessful candidates ; :fter which remarks were made by Mr. King, Dr. 
Sawyer; and Dr. Walker, and votes of thanks accorded to the chairman 
and Mr. Draper. Subsequently a pianoforte recital was given by Mr. 
Arthur L’Estrange, Turner Medallist of Trinity College. His perform- 
ances included selections from Beethoven, Schumann, Mendelssohn, 
Henselt, Raff, Thalberg, Chopin, and Liszt, and a composition of his 
own entitled “ Chant des Maletots.” 

BRISTOL, Nov. 9.—-Yesterday, the 8th, the third of this season’s 
Monday Popular Concerts took place in the Colston Hall. The piece de 
résistance, which occupied the whole of the first part of the pro- 
gramme, was Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique, “ Episode de la vie dun 
artiste.” This work had been previously heard here at one of last 
season’s Monday Pops. and the favourable impression it then created was 
if anything heightened last evening. Mr. George Riseley is to be congratu- 
lated on the fine rendering accorded the work in question. Another 
important item in the programme was the first performance here of Dr. 
J. F. Bridge's overture, “ Morte d’Arthur,” which the composer conducted. 
Without entering into a critical notice of the work in question, which 
would be out of place in a notice like the present, it may be stated that 
the work bears the impress of having been thought out and executed 
by a musician. It met with an effective rendering, and was favourably 
received. The ballet divertissement, from M. Saint-Saéns’s Henry VII/7,, 
was to the evident liking of the audience. The reason is not far to seek. 
Liszt's Rhapsody No. 1 in F was the remaining orchestral item. The 


' vocalists vere Miss Fryer and Mr. Nash, of whom the latter has certainly 


still much to ‘earn in the way of voice production. At the next concert, 
November 22, Miss Ellicott’s Gloucester “ Dramatic” overture, and the 
ballet music from Mackenzie’s “ Colomba,” will be heard.—-It is inter- 
esting to note that the gentleman elected to fill Bristol’s civic chair for the 
ensuing year is one who has in the past done and still does much for music 
in our midst. He is the worthy president of the Bristol Madrigal Society, 
Mr.G W. Edwards.—The Bristol Musical Festival Society announces two 
concerts on November 26 and 27. The principal works promised 
are Berlioz’s Faust—given at last year’s festival—Beethoven’s Engedi 
and Rossini’s S/aba¢. The vocalists engaged are : Miss Mary Davies, Miss 
Annie Marriott, Madame Enriques, Edward Lloyd, Santley and Mr. 
Montague Worlock (a local bass). Mr. Charles Hallé’s band will as usual 
occupy the orchestra.. 


DUBLIN, Nov. 6.—Madame Patti’s indisposition which prevented her 
from appearing at the new Concert Hall last night, caused great disap- 
pointment in Dublin. However, the audience were disposed to enjoy the 
good things that were set before them, and they gradually settled them- 
selves down, or roused themselves up, to a pitch of enthusiasm over the 
singing of Madame Scalchi, Signori Guille, Novara, and Galassi. Madame 
Patti’s place was taken by Madame Ziffer, who gave several pieces with 
admirable effect. The most interesting feature of the concert was the 
début of Signor Luigi Arditi, junior, the son of the veteran conductor of 
the concert. A local paper thus describes the scene :—"t The audience, 
mindful of how much they are indebted to the father, welcomed the ap- 
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pearance of the son with the heartiest demonstrations. Young Arditi | particularly new from the opera, where the rehearsals of Paladilhe’s 


was quite self-possessed and confident as he took his seat at the grand  Pa¢rie will shortly begin.—M. Lamoureux’s opening concert was the 
| scene ot tumultuous enthusiasm evoked by the selection from 77istan 


piano, and straightway aftorded proof of the hereditary talent by his play- 
ing of Liszt’s ‘Rhapsodie Hongroise’ (No. 12), which elicited a fresh 
outburst of applause. The veteran mestro was proud of his son, and 
gratified with the acknowledgment so cordially testified by the vast 
audience of his ability. Wreathed in smiles, and his merry flushed face 
beamting with emotional excitement, he almost embraced his son, and 
shook him warmly by the hand. The affectionate display electrified the 
audience to a pitch of enthusiasm, and they applauded till young Arditi 
once more gave evidence of his splendid powers of manipulation.” 


GLASGOW.—The past week has been an important one musically 
speaking for our city. Two concerts have been given under Dr. Hans 
Richter, and, at the second of these, Brahms’s favourite symphony was 
performed for the first time in Scotland. Considering the difficulties 
which this great work presents to the average hearer who has not 
previously studied its contents, the symphony was received with a fair 
amount of cordiality. The melodious beauty of the second movement 
very naturally secured a large amount of popular favour. In the case of 
the third movement, however, which might have been expected to attract 
by its genial flow of humour, it is the unexpected which has arisen and 
apparently offended. Brahms, who so often repels a certain class of 
hearers by being too uniformly sombre and sad, has now roused the 
wrath of another section by his levity. 
this E minor symphony is either “trivial” or “commonplace” as has 
been said, how are Beethoven’s “ Scherzi” and the finale of his Seventh 
Symphony to be defended? But Brahms, like Beethoven, is not likely to 
find full recognition by the majority of his contemporaries. The opinions 
of the Glasgow press on the subject of the new symphony were, of course, 
very far from being unanimous. Some find in it the evidence of great 
constructive skill, a very considerable obscurity of style, and absolutely 
no spontaneity, while others, the smaller number, discover in this as in 
Brahms’s former symphonies, the same vein of profound philosophic 
thought, the same strong originality and something even of the same in- 
spiration as that which compels respect and reverence in Beethoven’s 
last works. The performance of the symphony under Dr. Richter was 
in every respect admirable. This conductor has a faculty peculiarly his 
own of making that which is really intricate and complex clear and 
transparent, and of throwing light on much that in other hands would 
remain unintelligible. Under his direction the “ Pastoral” symphony 
and the Weber-Berlioz “ Invitation a la Valse” glowed with new life and 
colour, and made one forget the wish that music less often heard in 
Glasgow had been chosen. 
possesses of communicating to his orchestra the inspired enthusiasm of 
his own mind, extracting from commonplace, not to say indifferent, mate- 
rial the finest artistic effects, has more than ever impressed the public in 
Glasgow. During the same week, for the first time for many years, 
Colonel Mapleson has visited Glasgow with an Italian opera company. 
The sfertoire so far has been of the usual Italian operatic pattern. 
Traviata, Lucia, Sonnamdula, Faust, Favorita, and JMartha, with the 
addition of Lohengrin, Don Giovanni, and Carmen. But if there 
is nothing very fresh or new in the operas represented, there is novelty 
in the fact of a conspicuous improvement on the Italian opera companies 
of former days, when the merits of a single singer were supposed to atone 
for the incapacity of the rest of the company. Mr. Mapleson has now at 
his disposal a number of thoroughly capable well-trained artists, accus- 
tomed to work together, and the chorus and general ensemble are a great 
improvement on the easy-going ways of a dozen years ago. Whether 
even such an advance as this will have the power to alter permanently 
the fate of Italian opera in our country is, of course, another matter. In 
Glasgow the public, at first rather reserved towards the operatic per- 
formances, is now encouraged by the good representations, giving a more 
cordial support to Mr. Mapleson’s enterprise. 


FOREIGN. 


PARIS—The programme of Mr. Colonne’s second concert was 
about the same as the first one, the admirable execution of some of 
Berlioz’s compositions, especially the Symphonie Fantastique eliciting the 
warmest applause from the crowded house. A novelty, by Henry 
Marechal, called Les Vivants et les Morts, and consisting of a few strophes 
sung by the choir, with accompaniment of the orchestra, had only a succes 
destime, but nevertheless Mr. Colonne is to be thanked and encouraged 
for producing from time to time new composers.—At Pasdeloup’s concert 
the veteran conductor received quite an ovation from his old and faithful 
habitués, who will never forget that it is to him we owe in Paris the 
acquaintance of so many musicians, who without his perseverance could 
never have gained a hearing. It is to be hoped that notwithstanding the 
terrible competition on Saturday afternoon, M. Pasdeloup will be able to 
continue his work for the great benefit of the public, and for the still 
greater benefit of our young musicians. At the second will be heard 


The extraordinary power which Dr. Richter | 
| phonies, A major Pianoforte Concerto (played by Stavenhagen), and 


Yet, if the third movement of | 
| Heroide funvbre. 


and Isolde, Schumann’s Symphony in D minor was also performed. 
—Mlle. Van Zandt is rapidily recovering, and is able to walk leaning 
on a stick, and with the help of ligatures. It will be good news to 
her friends to hear that the articular paralysis which followed upon 
the attach of typhoid fever has left no traces in her speech and singing. 


LrEIPz1G.—Our musical season opened some two weeks ago, and is 
now in full swing. Among the principal concerts may be mentioned 
those given by the Liszt-Verein, by Alexander Siloti, by Biilow, and the 
Gewandhaus Concerts. At the first-named, given by a society founded 
by admirers and pupils of the deceased master, under the patronage of 
the Grand Duke of Saxe- Weimar, the artists were Frau Rappoldi-Kahrer, 
Fraulein Brandt, and Herr Brodsky. The principal items were Schu- 
mann’s Sonata in D minor, for piano and violin, three piano studies, 
some songs by Liszt, and Bach’s Violin Concerto in A minor.—A concert 
of Russian music was given by Alexander Siloti, at which Frau Steinbach- 
Jahns, Adolf Brodsky, and Arthur Friedheim assisted, the latter gentle- 
man playing Henselt’s Piano Concerto in F minor. The works were in 
many cases distinguished rather by peculiarities than by musical value, 
notably the Theme and Variations from Tschaikowsky’s 3rd Orchestral 
Suite.—The programme of the first Gewandhaus concert was : Schumann’s 
Symphony in E flat major, Beethoven’s Coriolanus Overture, and Liszt’s 
Frau Baumann was the vocalist, and gave a Mozart 


| Aria, and songs by Weber, Reinecke, and Jensen.—The 2nd Gewandhaus 











Mlle. Clotilde Kleeberg, who since her last appearance at the Société des | 


Concerts du Conservatoire, has not played in public in Paris. -Nothing 


concert programme contained Beethoven's Symphony in D major, Cheru- 
bini’s Anacreon Overture, Violin Concerto in F sharp minor (Ernst), and a 
“Suite Italienne” (Sauret!, both played by Emile Sauret. Eugen Gura 
sang an aria from Schubert’s Alfonso und Estrella, and some Lieder by 
Rheinberger, Reinecke, and Cornelius. —At the 1st chamber-music 
concert, held in the small hall of the Gewandhaus, Beethoven’s Septet 
was given, as also the String Quartets, Mozart in C major, and Volkmann, 
G minor, Op. 14.—Of Von Biillow’s Beethoven-Cyclus given here this 
week, i shall speak on a future occasion. Concerts have also been given 
by Henri Marteau. a youthful violin-player of great talent, and by others. 
Frau Joachim, Marcella Sembrich, Mierzwinski, and Helen Hopekirk 
announce concerts, and later we are to receive visits from Sophie Menter, 
Teresina Tua, and Sarasate. Rubinstein is here: he will not play, but 
conducted the first performance of his new symphony, written expressly for 
the Gewandhaus concerts. It was very favourably received.—Of the two 
Liszt-Verein orchestral concerts given here on the 22nd and 23rd ult., 
which included in their programines the “ Faust” and “ Dante* Sym- 


“Death Dance,” for piano and orchestra (played by Friedheim), | shall 
speak in my next letter. 


VIENNA, November 6.—Goldmark’s Merlin will be performed at 
the Court for the first time on November 19, the namesday of 
the Empress of Austria.—Frau Sucher has been engaged to sing the 
parts Euryanthe, Agathe, and Rezia in Weber’s operas.—Frau Materna, 
Herr Winkelmann, and Herr Reichmann have been very successful in 
the revival of Szegfzed—The colossal organ in St. Stephen’s Church, 
built by Messrs. Walcker & Co., Ludswigburg, contains 7000 pipes, and 
other appliances in proportion.— The novelties to be produced by the Phil- 
harmonic Society include Dvorak’s new Scherzo Capriccioso, and Second 
Symphony, and a symphony by Heuberger. This institution has mostly 
confined its attention to the execution of compositions by classical or by 
well-known modern musicians, giving small encouragement to young and 
untried composers. This state of things is about to be remedied by the 
formation of an orchestra by Herr Kretschmann, which will make a point 
of bringing forward new works, and will, besides, give their concerts at 
prices that shall not be prohibitory to a large majority of music lovers in 
Vienna.—The association of Muszkfreunde which has the Crown Princess 
Stephanie as a patroness is said to have arranged a special concert for 
December 26, to consist of Beethoven’s works, the proceeds of which are 
to be added to the funds towards the Beethoven memorial. 





\ NTHEM FOR ADVENT, “ Remember not, Lord, our offences,” 
f ~ from the Oratorio, King David, by Sir G. A. MACFARREN.—Stanley Lucas, 
Weber, & Co., 84, New Bond Street, W. 


“7T A BEARNAISE” Comic Opera (performed at The Prince of 

Wales’s Theatre), words by ALFRED MURRAY, composed by ANDRE 
MESSAGER. Vocal score, §s net Pianoforte Solo, arranged by BERTHOLD 
Tours, 3/- net. Quadrilles by Coote, 4/- Lancers by Coorg, 4/- Polka by 
TAVAN, 4/- 

Sones, ‘ Always eay,” ‘‘Silent Love,” ‘*The two birds,” ‘‘ No, or Yes,” 
‘*T’ve only one,” ‘‘ Hush and Sleep” (Bergeuse), each 4/- Trio, ‘ Asleep,” 6d. 
nett. 

London: ALFRED Hays, 26, Old Bo.d Street, W.; & 4, Royal Exchange 
Buildings, Cornhill, E.C.; also to be had of Messrs, ENocu & Sons, 19, Holles 


Street, W. 
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Dedicated by special permission to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, Bart, 


“WEDDED. 


A SONG, 
WRITTEN ON 
SIR F. LKEIGUTON’S BEAUTIFUL PICTURE, 


BY 
G. HUNT JACKSON, 
Author of the Jubilee Song, 
“English Hearts & England’s Queen,” & ‘‘One Face was Missing.” 
MUSIC BY 


MARCELLUS HIGGS. 


LONDON: 


METZLER & CO., 42, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. | 





MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 
Manufacturers and Fmporters of all kinds of Strings 


FOR 
VIOLIN, VIOLA, "CELLO. DOUBLE BASS, HARP, 
ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, 
Have always in STOCK the Largest ASSORTMENT of any House in the Trade. 





6, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 


oF 
FAL) 








MAKERS AND REPAIRERS, 
GEORGE WITHERS & CO. 
(Late of Coventry Street), 

WHOLESALE 
IMPORTERS OF MUSICAL STRINGS 
From Romer, Papua, AND NAPLES. 
A FINE COLLECTION OF ITALIAN INSTRUMENTS. 
Bows, Cases, Music Stands, &c. See Price List. 
61, ST. MARTIN’S LANF, LONDON. 


FIRST FIVE GRADES NOW READY: 
Price Tivo Shillings each. 
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Unner the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
3art., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus, Doc. 


THE MUSICIAN: 


GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS. 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE, 
CONTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PupiL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MUSICAL FORM WITH THE | 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 


FIFTH GRADE 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co., PATERNOSTER SQUARE: 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 








ALFRED HAYS, 
THEATRE AND CONCERT AGENT, 


Biusic Bublisher and Dealer in Blusical Instruments. 
Sole Agent in the United Kingdom and British Colonies for the Celebrated Wood 
Wind Instruments manufactured by Evette & Schaeffer (Late P. GOUMAS & CO.), 
Buffet, Crampon & Co. A 
SOLE DEPOTS: 


26, Old Bond Street, W., & 4, Royal Exchange Buildings, E.C. 








| Children’s ...... Is, 2d. 
CA Mi B RI F Ladies i..35608 Ys, 44d. 
} Gents’ 3s. 6d. 


Per doz. Per doz. 
Hemstitched— 

Ladies’ ...... 2s. 114 

Gents’ ...... 4s. 11d. 
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| By Appointments to “The Cambrics of Rosin- 
| the Queen & Crown Pf) F KET son & CLEAVER have aworld- 
| Princess of Germany. wide fame.”—Queen. 


i] 


| SAMPLES and Price Lists Post H AN [) KERG H | EFS 
FREE. i 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
BELFAST. 
Telegraphic Address; “LINEN,” BELFAST. 








BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, 


| ‘THREE PER CENT INTEREST, allowed on DEPOSITS, 
repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated 

| on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers. free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares and 

| Annuities. ; 
| Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free, on 

| application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
| RECEIPTS EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 


PER MONTH, with immediate possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at 
the Office of the BiRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 29, Southampton Buildings, 
| Chancery Lane. 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 
SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession, either for 


Building or Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FRER- 
11oLD LAND SOCIETY, as above. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 


A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


_A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music. and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame y) tot Valleria, Mr. Iver M’Kay, and other 
successful Vocalists. 


Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & CO. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


JHE STOLBERG LOZENCE. 





, FOR INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE VOICE, AND REMOVING 


AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT. 
“Of famed Stolberg’s Lozenge we've all of us heard.” —Punch, October 1, 186s. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
| _ Actors, Singers, Clergymen. and all who are desirous of improving and invigorating their 
Voice for Singing or Public Speaking should use this Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient tc 
account for the great reputation it has sustained for so many years. Testimonials from Patti, 
Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies. 
| 
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